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ABSTRACT 



Central Washington State College has established a 
project concerned with the education of migrant and Indian children, 
with special emphasis on teacher education. The project Center is 
located on reservation land owned fcy the Yakima Indian Nation, and 
students participating in the program will live in the area for 32 
weeks of course study and laboratory experience. The objectives of 
the program are 1) to identify teacher traits and methods of 
instruction to produce the most desirable learning environment; 2) to 
identify problems that impede learning; 3) to implement programs 
which will enable the student teacher to meet identified challenges; 
and 4) to prepare students for teaching assignments with migrant and 
Indian children. The document gives details of the course of study, 
with listings of selected readings, activities, and resource people. 
(MBM) 
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INTRODUCTION 




Central Washington State Collage, Department of Education, has had 
funded a project that is directed to the education of Migrant and Indian 
children. The Center for the project is located at Toppenish, Washington. 
One of the major directions of the Center is in the area of teacher 
education. Historically, teacher education and pre-certification 
training has taken place in large urban centers or in areas of affluence 
that tend toward the ideal, rather than the real. The Center for the 
Study of Migrant and Indian Education is embarking on a teacher edu- 
cation program geared to preparing prospective teachers to receive 
practical experience which will lead to success: in relating to and teaching 
children of Migrant workers and Indians. 

The Center is located on reservation land owned by the Yakima Indian 
Nation, in the midst of the productive agricultural region of the state. 
This area is the location of many diverse cultural and ethnic groups, 
including a large transient population of agricultural workers who travel 
the route of the Emigratory stream 11 throughout the western states. 

The. instigation of the student teaching and related field experiences 
program in this socio-economic locale provides the prospective teacher 
with many resources and training experiences. Central Washington State 
College students will be selected to participate in the Migrant and Indian 
educational program for the coming academic year. Students will live in 
the Toppenish area for a period of thirty-two weeks where regi- 
stration, courses of study, and laboratory experience will take place. 

The following schedule includes proposed activities for August 
through June experiences taking place at the Center for the Study of 
Migrant and Indian Education, Toppenish, Washington. 
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THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF MIGRANT AND INDIAN EDUCATION 
STUDENT TEACHING AND RELATED FIELD EXPERIENCES 



OBJECTIVES 



* IDENTIFICATION OF TEACHER. TRAITS AND. METHODS. OF INSTRUCTION THAT 
EFFECTIVELY PRODUCE THE. MOST. DESIRABLE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



* IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS THAT IMPEDE LEARNING 



* IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAMS WHICH WILL ENABLE THE STUDENT TEACHER TO 
MEET IDENTIFIED CHALLENGES 



* PREPARATION OF STUDENTS FOR TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS WITH MIGRANT 
AND INDIAN CHILDREN 
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A PRESCRIPTION 



for 



BUILDING A KNOWLEDGE BASE 




DIAGNOSIS 



COURSE OF STUDY 



The course of study for the students selected to particiate in 
the student teaching and related field experience program is outlined 
below: 

I. August through June Experience: 

The continuing development of an individual -educational 
philosophy. 

II. August Field Experience: 

The purpose of this experience is to acquaint the students with 
sociological, psychological, and environmental conditions affec- 
ting the lives of school age children of Migrants and Indians. 

It lasts for four and c^e-half weeks (8 quarter hour credits). 

III. September Classroom Experience: 

Students are assigned to a classroom in a rural school to become 
acquainted with: (1) preparations necessary for beginning school 

in the fall of the year, (2) operation of the school, (3) insti- 
gation of classes in the fall of the year, and (4) classroom 
management responsibilities. The duration is the month of Sep- 
tember (4 quarter hour credits). 

IV. Fall Quarter Block Learning: 

This is classroom work, with appropriate laboratory experience, 
related to studying growth and development of children, learning 
ancl evaluation, curriculum of schools, methods of teaching, 
materials needed in teaching, and the culture of the disadvantaged. 
It is a three month experience which takes place in the Toppenish 
area (16 quarter credits). 

V. Winter-Spring Student Teaching Experience: 

One-half of the group will be enrolled in student teaching during 
the winter quarter and one-half will be enrolled during the spring 
quarter. During each quarter the other one-half of the students 
will be on campus pursuing academic work (16 quarter credits). 
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CENTRAL WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 



Special Program for Teacher Preparation 



August field experience (8 credits, 41/2 weeks) 

Education 440, Workshop 
Sociology 440, Workshop 



4 credits 
4 credits 

8 



September experience (4 credits) 

Education 341, Classroom Management 



4 credits 

4 



Fall Quarter (15 credits) 



Psychology 309, Human Growth & Development 4 credits 
Psychology 310, Learning & Evaluation 4 credits 
Education 314, Cur riculun^ Met hods & Materials 4 credits 
Sociology 498, Special Topics: Poverty and 3 credits 

Educational Disadvantaged 15 



Individual Study Available 1-3 hours 
Winter or Spring Quarter (1/2 the students) - (16 credits) 

14 credits 
2 credits 

16 

TOTAL CREDITS 43 



Students may Student Teach Winter or Spring Quarter 

Education 442, Student Teaching 

Education 445, Seminar in Student Teaching 
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AUGUST - JUNE EXPERIENCE 



Development of 

INDIVIDUAL - EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 



OJECTIVE 



To identify the elements of a personal philosophy about 
man 1 s role in society. 

To identify the elements of a professional philosophy of 
education and its relationship to a personal philosophy. 
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ELEMENTS OF A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 



AUDIENCE: Central Washington State College students assigned to the 

. Migrant and Indian Center at Toppenish preparing to teach 
children of Migrants arid Indians. 

CONCEPT: The professional makes decisions based upon a systematic 

philosophy applied in a consistent manner. 

PURPOSE: One cannot get lost until he knows where he is going. * 

ENTRY BEHAVIOR: 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE: Given instruction in identifying and applying elements 

of a personal philosophy, the student will express in writing 
a systematic philosophy of education and will utilize his 
philosophical views in making decisions about teaching and 
learning that are consistent with his written philosophy. 
SELECTED READINGS: 

Robert W. Burns and Charles J. Brauner, Philosophy of Education , 
Essays and Commentaries, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1962. 

Perry Miller, Ame rican Thought , Civil War to World War I, 

New York: Holt Rhinehart and Winston, 1962. 

Vernon Louis P^rrington, EM in Currents, in. American Thought , 

An interpretation of literature from the beginnings to 1920, 

New York: 1958. 

Daniel Selakovich, The Schools and American Society , Waltham, 
Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1967. 

David B. Tyack, Turning Points in American Educational History , 
Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1967. 

Association for Supervison and Curriculum Development 

Humanizing Education: The Person in the Process, 1967 

Individualizing Instruction, 1964 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming, 1962 

Role of Supervisor and Curriculum Director in a Climate 
of Change, 1965 



ACTIVITIES: 

Seminars: Each will be geared to a verbal search for the 

elements of "that 11 philosophy. 




*’ Mager, Robert F.^ Preparing Educational Objectives, 
Palo Alto; Fearon Publishers, 1962 
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RESOURCE POOL: 

Human Resource Directory 

Prepared by Fred Diaz. Contact him at the Center for the 
Study of Migrant and Indian Education, P.0. Box 329, 
Toppenish, WA 98948* Phone 865-3796. 



EVALUATION: 

Having written his personal philosophy, the student-teacher will 
be able to judge his behavior as he relates to the teaching/ 
learning process on the basis of the consistency or lack of 
samfe between his written philosophy and his instructional 
behavior. (See attached pre and post test in Appendix) 



0 

ERIC 
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AUGUST FIELD EXPERIENCE 



OBJECTIVE 



To identify the life styles of the Migrant (Anglo, 

Mexican-American, Other) auu. the Indian iti this area. 
Or, if from a migrant background, the individual will 
attack the task by applying the log observation to the 
segment of the population where the culture and income 
level is different than his/her background. 

To identify one’s personal life style, values, goals, 
and prejudices, and how these may influence teaching 
methodology and behavior when working with children 
of Migrant workers and Indians, 



ERIC 
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METHODS AMD PROCEDURES 



AUDIENCE: 


Students from C.W.S.C. assigned to the Migrant and Indian 
Center at Toppenish who are preparing to teach in the 
rural area with children of Migrant workers and Indians. 


CONCEPT: 


Knowledge of Migrant -Indian student background provides 
more data for diagnosing and prescribing relevant 
instruction. 


PURPOSE: 


To build a knowledge base pertaining to Migrants and 
Indians and other local people of the rural area. 



ENTRY BEHAVIOR: 



SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES: 


Given the experience of working in each of the following, 
or choosing four of the following: 

Wapato Community Center Crewport Parent-Child Center 

Toppenish Day Care Center Grandview Parent-Child Center 

Granger Day Care Center Others, options available 

and, having actual contact with Migrants, Indians and ether 
members of the local communities — the student will maintain 
a log of each of the four selected locales. The log will 
consist of first hand observations of each of the following 
socio-economic phenomenon: 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



father to mother 
child to mother/ father 



ERIC 


children with peers 

religious patterns (church affiliations) 
eating patterns (time, amenities) 

sibling/school oriented activities as they presently appear 
(manipulative devices, etc.) 
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WORK HABITS 



type of labor 

hours involved 

persons involved 

social activities 

colloquial-vernacular 

housing (size, conjunction) 

transportation to work area 

income 

values 

VALUES ........... 

schools (graduation — college — aspirations) 
compet iveness 
pride, self concept 

toward family, law enforcement, government, bureaucracy 
There are conceivably other areas which will evolve;, so that 
there will be some deletions and additions to the above. 



Printed Materials : 

Bauer , Evelyn . The Relationship of Cultural Conflict to the 
School Adjustment of the Mexican "American Child . 1967 

Hartman, Chester W. and Gregg Carr. Housing Authorities 
Reconsidered , AIP Journal, January 11, 1969. 

Heatman, James- E. Selected Bibliography on Rural Education and 
Small Schools . New Mexico State University ,* Las Cruces, 

New Mexico: October, 1968 ERIC/CR.ESS 



SELECTED READINGS : 
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ACTIVITIES: 



RESOURCE PEOPLE: 



EVALUATION: 



0 




Heatman, James E. atid Stanley R. Wurster. Selected Bib- ~ 
liography cm Indian Education. New Mexico State 
University, Las Cruces, New Mexico: December, 1 1^68 

ERIC/CRESS 

James, Karen, Jean and Thomas Langdon, Kerry J. 

Pataki, Steven S. Webster, and Lynn D. Patterson. 

Yakima, Washington : The Endless Cycler-Migrant Life 

in the Yakima Valley . Yakima Valley Council for 
Community Action. Yakima, Washington. 1968. 

Learning on the Move: A Guide for Migrant Education * 

Denver: Colorado State Department of Education, 1960. 

Actual experience in selected locations in the 

Yakima Valley during the month of August, 1969: 

Registering Migrants for day care centers and other 

community service centers. Inservice may include: 

working with supervisor directing activities 
working with children in residence, i.e., child care, 
field trips, directing play activities 
accepting and registering children 
tutoring children in pre-school . activities 

Seminar : 

NTL Training at Leavenworth, Washington: 

Writing of a log regarding first-hand observations 



Refer to list in section on Development of Individual- 
Educational Philosophy. (Refer to page 8) 

The student will, submit . a paper in which he has 
synthesized patterns of behavior he has identified 
common to: 

1. Migrants - 

2. Anglo Migrants only 

3. Indians (local permanent .residents as well. as Migrant) 

4. MexicanrAmerican Migrants only 

(Refer to . suggested "Check List 1 - of Socialization 
Process in Appendix). 
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SEPTEMBER CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 
OBJECTIVE 



To identify the classroom environment and its implications 
to the learner, the teacher (student teacher), the 
school system, the community, and society. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



AUDIENCE: 



CONCEPT: 



PURPOSE: 



ENTRY BEHAVIOR: 



SPECIFIC 
OBJECTIVES : 



O 




Students from C.W. S.C. assigned to the Migrant and Indian 
Center at Toppenish who are preparing to teach in the 
rural area with children of Migrant workers and Indians. 

The identification of factors which impede learning in 
the classroom may have their basis in the personal life 
styles of the child or children involved. 

That the student (student teacher) may come to a position 
accepting the situation — child and environment — as it is, 
rather than judging the situation and its relative 
"goodness or badness" based upon what he knows as "good 
and bad . " 



The student will have: 



1. Identified his personal life style. 

2. Identified his personal philosophy of man in society 

and his personal philosophy of education. 

3. Identified the life style of Migrant and Indian and 

other local people. 

4. Had training in communications (NTL) . 

5. Refer to entrance requirements under the C.W. S.C. 

catalog. 

Given the experience of being assigned and placed in a 
specific classroom for a period of one month (September, 
1969), the student will observe and log the following: 



1. The number of children in the classroom and their 
evident ethnic backgrounds. 

2. The number of children entered and withdrawn from that 
room during the month. 

3. The number of children having a secondary language 
facility. 

4. The attendance patterns of children enrolled. 
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5. Attitudes of: 

(a) local children about incoming and outgoing 
Migrant and Indians. 

(b) Migrant’s attitudes about: 

schools other Migrants and Indians 

teachers permanent residents 

self 

6. Evidences of differences in life styles which exist 
in the classroom, i.e., attire, cleanliness, personal 
hygiene, social amenities, parental involvement 

in school related activities, oral language including 
facility in English, occupation of parents and the 
involvement of children in this work. 

The student teacher candidate is expected to be in 

attendance each school day during the entire September 

Classroom experience. 



SELECTED 
READINGS : 

ACTIVITIES: The student will observe the total school environment 

and interactions taking place in his assigned classroom. 
Observational techniques will include the formulation of 
a log denoting the above listed areas. In addition to 
these activities, the student may participate in the 
following activities as extracted from the Handbook for 
Student Teaching , Department of Student Teaching, 

Central Washington State College: 

1. Opening Procedures 

During !! Pre-opening Activities, 11 a Student Should 

(a) Report before school opens on the date and time 
announced by the Director of Student Teaching. 

(b) Through informal discussion, become acquainted 
with the classroom teacher’s policies, standards, 
and general philosophy of teaching. 
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(c) Help get the classroom ready, i.e., supplies, 
equipment, bulletin boards, etc » 

(d) Become acquainted with teaching materials, 

i.e., texts, picture files, maps, library 
materials, general supplies. 

(e) Become familiar with, records, procedures and 
policies of the school system as well as those 
of the specific school to. which he has been 
assigned. 

(f) Become acquainted with the physical facilities of 
the building. 

(g) Participate in planning for first day. 

2. During "First-Day Activities," a Student Should: 

(a) Observe how pupils and parents are welcomed 
into the program. 

(b) Assist in helping to make the child physically 
comfortable. 

(c) Meet parents. 

(d) Assist in helping the child to find his place 
in the group. 

(e) Note effectiveness of plans for first day. 

(f) Note plan for first lesson assignment. 

3. During "Observation," a Student Should Become Ac- 
quainted With: 

(a) Setting up pupil recording system. 

(b) Setting up daily lesson plan book. 

(c) Organizing and grouping of pupils. 

(d) Techniques used in discussing room policies and 
responsibilities with pupils. 

(e) Ways of establishing rapport with pupils. 

(f) Means of determining pupil abilities for pur- 
poses of instruction or grouping. 



0 

ERIC 
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(g) Mechanics of room operation — i.e., seating 
pupils, taking roll, handling money, dismissing 
pupils* 

(h) Special services and special personnel. 

(i) School policy on progress reports to parents. 

(j) School policy on pupil accounting and reporting. 

(k) School health and safety facilities. 

(l) School policy on promotion. 

(m) School library policies and facilities. 

(n) School professional journals and resource 
materials . 

(o) Other classroom teachers. 

4. Participation in Non-Teaching Duties Should Include: 

(a) Working with pupils on playground and during 
work and study periods. 

(b) Preparing bulletin boards. 

(c) Correcting some papers to become better acquainted 
with evaluative procedures used by the teacher. 
(Not intended to have the student do the. work 

of the teacher). 

(d) Reading to class and explaning assignments. 

(e) Assuming responsibility for part of the room 
mechanics, i.e., taking roll, distributing 
materials, etc. 

(f) Attending staff and professional meetings with 
teachers. 

(g) Working with teacher in developing learning 
activities. 

(h) Becoming acquainted with the teacher T s methods 
of pupil evaluation. 
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EVALUATION: 



O 

ERLC 



(i) Helping the teacher in finding and assembling 
instructional materials. 

(j) Developing a general outline for a specific 
unit or subject area. 

(k) Using duplication equipmant. 

(l) Resource people: (Refer to page 8) 

The student will be in attendance 100 per cent of the 
time for the entire September Experience program. Any 
deviation in attendance will be arranged In advance 
with the cooperating teacher and the college supervisor. 
Student evaluation will be based on: 

100 per cent attendance 

A log (see definition) submitted to the supervisor upon 
the completion of the above experience. 

A legible paper synthesizing the observed areas as the 
student perceives them. 
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fall quarter block learning 



OBJECTIVE 



Objectives of these courses will be commensurate with the 
overall objectives of the Student Teaching and Related 
Field Experience program for C.W.S.C. students working 
with children of Migrant workers and Indians. 



To exhibit a command of pedagogy as indicated by: 

the use of methodology consistent with one ! s 
educational, personal, philosophy. 

the use of materials to complement one f s teaching 
methods . 

the identification of resources that have potential 
of growth, utility, and longevity to complement 
teaching methodology. 

the identification of at least "four basic goals" 
of education that can be used as a foundation, a 
basic reference criterion for teaching. 

a description of the "end product" that teaching 
efforts will produce. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



AUDIENCE: 



ENTRY 

BEHAVIOR: 



SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES: 



ACTIVITIES: 



Students from C.W.S.C. assigned to the Migrant 
and Indian Center at Toppenish who are preparing 
to teach in the rural area with children of Migrant 
workers and Indians . 

The student will have: 

1. Identified his personal life style. 

2. Identified his personal philosophy of man in society 

and his personal philosophy of education. 

3. Identified the life style of Migrant and Indian 

and other local people. 

4. Observed opening school procedures (September). 

Objectives for these courses will be commensurate 
with the overall objectives of the Student Teaching 
and Related Field Experience program for C^W.S.C* 
students working with children of Migrant workers and 
Indians. 

Activities of students to this component of the 
program will involve classroom work and appropriate 
laboratory experience related to studying the growth 
and development of children, learning and evaluation, 
curriculum of schools, methods of teaching and the 
culture of the disadvantaged. An outline of the 
coursework follows: 



Psy c hology 309, Human Growth & Development 

4 credits. Classroom and laboratory experience per- 
taining to a knowledge background of the physical, 
mental, emotional and social development of children 
and youth of Migrant workers and Indians. 

Psychology, 310, Learning & Evaluation 

4 credits. Classroom and laboratory experience per- 
taining to a knowledge background of the theories and 
process of human learning, and measurement of behavior 
changes associated with learning taking place by 
Migrant and Indian children. 

Education 314, Curriculum, Methods and Materials 

4 credits. Classroom and laboratory experience regarding 
Migrant and Indian children as working with them per- 
tains to the basic principles of curriculum and in- 
struction, fundamental teaching procedures, orientation 
to curriculum content, classroom activities, and 
instructional materials typical of primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and senior high school levels. 
Laboratory experiences will be scheduled regularly. 

Sociology 498, Poverty and Education of the Disadvantaged 

RESOURCE PEOPLE; Refer to Page 8 



EVALUATION: 



STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



AUDIENCE: 



ERIC 



Students from C.W. S.C. assigned to the Migrant 
and Indian Center at Toppenish who are preparing 
to teach in the rural area with children of 
Migrant workers and Indians. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The following; schedule outlining the ac- 
tivities of the student teaching program, was ex- 
tracted from the "Handbook for Student Teaching," 
Department of Student ..Teaching, Central Washington 
State College 



You are no doubt wondering, also, how you will be inducted into 
the program. How soon will you be teaching and how much? There are, 
of course," no exact answers to these questions. Much will depend on 
circumstances — factors within the classroom, plus the supervising 
teacher's estimate of your academic and psychological readiness. For 
these reasons the following proposed schedules of induction at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are not to be construed as arbitrary 
dictated times, but rather as guidelines. 



In order that some standard be established with reference to the 
actual amount of classroom teaching by the student teacher, the follow- 
ing minimum patterns are suggested. 



1. Observation, learning names, taking roll, reading to pupils, and 
assisting the room teacher with routine tasks. 

2. Same as week #1 or go on to third week if the student teacher is 



3. Student teacher adds one subject daily for the week; i.e., Spelling 



Suggested Activities in Elementary Student Teaching 



Note : 



WEEK 



ready. 



daily. 
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4. Student teacher adds tone subject to that taught the previous week} 
i.e., Spelling daily, .Language daily. Some observation of teachers 
in building and some at a. different level; i.e.-, Elementary to 
Junior High School. 

5. Student teacher adds a third subject to. those taught the previous 
week; i.e., Spelling, Language, and Reading with one group. If 
the student teacher is ready, it may be desirable for him to plan 
and teach a unit. 

6. Student teacher drops the first subject taught and adds a different 
one. Arithmetic, Reading with two groups. 

7. Student teacher drops the. second subject and adds a. different one; 
i.e., drop Language and add Science. In addition to this, the 
student teacher teaches one complete day during the week. 

8. Same as the seventh-. week. Three subjects for four days and one 

day full time teaching. 

9. Student teacher drops back .to three subjects daily. This week 
should be used for planning ..the work of the tenth week. 

10. Three subjects for two days, five full days of teaching. 

11. Some teaching. . . On final day ^complete check-out procedures. 



The teaching of full days during .the seventh and eighth weeks poses 
a problem for both the student teacher and room teacher. Some super- 
vising teachers feel the students are not quite ready for all 
phases of ' instruction ' (i.e. , all reading groups) at this time. Hence, 
it is essential that the student .teacher and the classroom teacher 
"Point” for these days. Detailed planning is essential if the student 
teacher is to do a good job of teaching. 

Reading to the pupils, handling small remedial groups, etc. , will 
not be considered a subject. These are extra experiences which the 
student teacher should undertake at the request of the teacher. 
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